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Brooks, Van Wyck The Confident Years 
Dutton. Jan. 4, 1952. 627p. $6.00. 

The fifth volume in the literary history of America 
brings Van Wyck Brooks’ study of that area of our 
culture to a close, with a consideration of the years 
1885-1915. He has chosen as the title for the series 
as a whole Makers and Finders, a Walt Whitman 
phrase. The terminal date that Mr. Brooks has used 
is probably quite valid for that purpose, since it can be 
alleged that the thirty-five year period which followed 
it, embracing two great wars, is perhaps too close to us 
to allow of profitable inspection and evaluation. 


Those amateurs of letters to whom “literature” meant, 
until fairly recently, that which was produced in any 
country but the United States, will remember with 
what joy, some fifteen years ago, they found the story 
of America’s writing coming vividly alive in The 
Flowering of New England; how little-known and little- 
read authors were drawn from dusty obscurity and 
made to come into three-dimensional existence; and 
how, too, many serious scholars of the American 
literary scene protested that Brooks had oversimplified 
ir all too many cases, and presented wrongly-propor- 
tioned figures in other cases. But that first fine picture 
of the New England scene at its best was bought and 
read as perhaps no other story had been of American 
writing; and each subsequent volume has found a large 
and enthusiastic public, and perhaps a larger number 
of defenders from the ranks of scholarship. 

Perhaps the charge is true that “literary history”, in the 
strict sense of the word, is a term not to be applied to 
these volumes, since there is undoubtedly a high level 
of subjectivity in the estimates that Brooks makes of 
the figures that people his books; this is perhaps more 
true of this volume than of the others, for Brooks is 
here writing of a period to which he, as a major con- 
tributor to American letters, almost belongs, and most 
of the major figures of which he knew well. 


This volume of the survey is made largely in terms of 
the country’s literary centers during a thirty year period; 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco figure most 
prominently, with other areas of the country being 
more generally treated—the South and the Southwest, 
or instance. Greenwich Village gets a chapter to it- 
self, and rightly, as an area that for a fifteen or twenty 
year period, ending with the first World War, exerted 
an influence on American letters all out of proportion 
to its geographic measurement. For special attention 
Brooks singles out Edith Wharton, Theodore Dreiser, 
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Frank Norris and Jack London, and H. L. Mencken; 
Ambrose Bierce, Lafcadio Hearn, O. Henry, and Eugene 
O’Neill are also treated at some length as writers 
especially important in the period. It is an interesting 
exercise in comparative criticism to set Brooks’ studies 
of Edith Wharton and Theodore Dreiser against the 
chapters given to them in Fr. Gardiner’s Fifty Years of 
the American Nevel. 


There are some annoying features of these volumes— 
Brooks seldom gives dates, even upon initial mention 
of his writers; his sentences tend to be long and very 
loosely constructed; references to minor writers are 
likely to be sprinkled over a great number of pages, 
making it virtually impossible to use the book for an 
evaluation of them or even to discover what their 
place was in American literature: Floyd Dell is some- 
thing of a case in point. And it would have been 
better to omit all reference to the priest-bellettrist John 
Bannister Tabb than to give the impression that he 
habitually “lashed his colleagues with savage epigrams”’, 
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and was ill-tempered and spiteful; there are too many 
living friends of Fr. Tabb who know much better. 


When all is said and done, though, Makers and Finders 
stands as a great work in American cultural history; if 
The Confident Years (and some of the other volumes) 
fail to come up to the level of The Flowering of New 
England, it may be that Brooks wrote there of the 
country’s great age of letters, and that subsequent ages 
and writers have not been worthy of a great chronicler. 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


LITERARY GUILD—FEBRUARY SELECTION 


De Mille, Agnes Dance to the Piper 
Atlantic, Little, Brown. Jan. 14, 1952. 342p. $3.50. 

Agnes De Mille, while young chronologically, is an old 
enough figure in the world of ballet to be retired as an 
active performer, and to be assured of a position as a 
definite force, minor possibly, in the creation of Ameri- 
can choreography. To be truthful, many theatrical 
critics who warmly applauded her initial success in 
the “commercial” theatre have rued the spread of the 
influence she engendered in the contemporary require- 
ments that every “musical” show have a ballet. This 
requirement of course is not her fault, nor is she to 
be blamed if the executors of her theory are often 
inept. But to be further truthful, Miss De Mille ac- 
knowledges, herself, a distinction in her career by stat- 
ing that she considered “Rodeo” as her last work, and 
by terminating the story of her life with the completion 
of her work on “Oklahoma!” prototype of those shows 
which have caused the critics to gnash their teeth. 


Far more than many who have been moved to write 
their life stories, Miss De Mille can write. Subjected toa 
formal education before she actually embarked on her 
career as dancer, she had endured disciplines in the 
written word. One finds in her book an articulate 
survey, which few others could have done, of her own 
career, of western ballet in general and of the American 
school in particular. 


Miss De Mille, granddaughter of Henry George, niece 
of Cecil De Mille, and daughter of two unusual, if 
antipathetic, parents, was richly endowed to do the 
work she did. Her history, embracing as it does the 
pioneering of Pavlova in the United States, the strug- 
gling years of Martha Graham, the germinating period 
at Tudor and of the Saddlers Wells group, and the 
creation of “Ballet Theatre”, is an important docu- 
ment to anyone interested in the development of 
dancing in America. 


One need not espouse Miss De Mille’s theatric, aes- 
thetic or ethic to recognize that she has, in this book, 
produced an unusual work. Literate beyond most 
novelists and historians she has appealed beyond bal- 
letomanes, and might easily induce the watcher who 
has gazed at her later commercial works to an under- 
standing of the meaning of the dance. 


Always intelligent, fairly witty, and at times doing 
dazzlingly with her prose, as in the section on the re- 
hearsal of “Rodeo”, which leaves the reader fully 
cognizant of what the movement was to be and to 
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mean, even if never seen, and of what success in a 
limited field can accomplish, Miss De Mille has written 
a book. Most of her contemporaries, beautiful, grace- 
ful, visible as they may be, will not do that. Her “life 
story”, prolific as people may now be with their lives, 
will provide entertaining and instructive reading to 
those interested in the aesthetic idea. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—JANUARY 
SELECTION 


Davis, H. L. Winds of Morning 
Morrow. Jan. 4, 1952. 344p. $3.50. 

In the Pacific Northwest of the 1920’s, Amos Clarke, a 
very young deputy sheriff, arrested Sylvester Busick for 
the killing of an Indian. In the trial which followed, 
Busick was acquitted by a county jury which was more 
interested in seeing Busick free to pay his debts than 
punished for unmaliciously killing a useless old man. 
At the same time Amos made the acquaintance of 
Busick’s daughter Calanthe. 


Also at the same time a man named Farrand had been 
killed either by his wife or an itinerant railroad worker; 
and Busick became the wife’s fireman. 


Because of threats that Busick had made Clarke was 
detailed to assist an old fellow named Hendricks, re- 
cently returned to the Northwest country, to move to 
good feeding land a herd of wild horses that Busick 
had surrendered to the country. This herding was de- 
signed to get Clarke out of the neighborhood. 


However, during the days of herding, which somehow 
never really takes Clarke far from his starting point, 
the deputy sheriff meets Calanthe by accident when- 
ever it is necessary to give the plot a shot in the arm, 
and solves the Farrand murder although to no one’s 
true satisfaction. Clarke of course courts Calanthe, 

. successfully. Hendricks, who, it develops, is the 
progenitor of practically every character in the book 
except Clarke himself, goes off to the hills with his 
scoundrel son Busick and the Farrand murderer to 
keep them safely under his eyes forever. 


This novel’s chief pretensions lie in the lush and omni- 
present descriptions of nature for which the author is 
famous, and in a certain pseudo-philosophy with re- 
spect to good and evil in human character. The story 
is so slight as to be imperceptible, with the inevitable 
result that the poetic flights, good as some of them 
undoubtedly are, form far too heavy a burden to be 
sustained by the flimsy framework. 
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HEADLINERS 

Book and Classification Author and Review 
The Caine Mutiny (IIb) Wouk Apr. 15 
The Cruel Sea (IIb) Monsarrat Aug. 15 
Melville Goodwin, USA (Ila) Marquand Oct. 15 
Moses (III) Asch Oct. 1 
The President’s Lady (Ila) Stone Oct. 1 
The End of the Affair (III) Greene Nov. 15 
From Here to Eternity (IV) Jones Apr. 1 
The Wanderer (IIb) Waltari Nov. 15 
The Catcher in the Rye (III) Salinger July 15 
The Iron Mistress (Ila) Wellman Aug. 15 
The New Yorker 25th Anniversary 

Album (1) Nov. 1 
The Sea Around Us (1) Carson Sept. 15 
Closing the Ring (Ila) Churchill Jan. 15 
Kon-Tiki (I) Heyerdahl Sept. 15 
Strange Lands and Friendly 

People (Ila) Douglas Nov. 15 


a 


Several of the minor characters are sharply drawn and 
inserted into the tale for not much reason. This con- 
tributes to the disconnected aimlessness of the novel. 
The aimlessness is further abetted by the author who 
permits the hero to cogitate on the central mysteries 
only long enough to remind the reader that they exist 
without allowing him to clear up any real problems 
until the author is ready for it. 


The philosophy of human nature evolved by the hero 
out of his experience and out of his contact with old 
Hendricks is raffish and fundamentally unconcerned 
with moral values. However, this is actually so trivial 
alongside the pervading presence of “natural objects” 
that no reader is likely to be harmed while many will 
probably enjoy this “high-class western” precisely for 
its, to this reader’s taste, too frequent and too lush 
indulgences in scenic views. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

New York, New York 


s ¢ 8 


The Pattern of Responsibility 

Edited by McGeorge Bundy from the Record of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. Introduction by Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Houghton, Mifflin. Dec. 31, 1951. 309p. $4.00. 
Mr. Bundy is a liberal internationalist Republican who 
has a very small wall between him and the Democrat 
who is Secretary of State. As an editor he has put 
together a record which is sympathetic enough to be 
classed with those autobiographical and frequently 
ghost-written accounts which statesmen leave for public 
inspection, usually after they have. retired from office, 
but always to be described as elaborate briefs in de- 
fense of their policies. With commendable clarity, 
and with a fullness which makes the book a valuable 
contemporary document, Mr. Bundy has supplied such 
a brief made out of Mr. Acheson’s speeches, press re- 
leases, and testimony before Congressional committees. 
Most of it has appeared in the State Department Bul- 
letin but the editor has now so rearranged and selected 
for emphasis what was in the original documents, add- 
ing his own apologetic in the form of a narrative ex- 
planation, that the reader gets the impression of the 
Secretary’s own cogent arguments raised to the nth 
Power. The effect upon the general reader will per- 
haps parallel the effect which Mr. Acheson’s occa- 
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sional appearances before hostile legislators has pzo- 
duced. Either he is right or “He’s too damned smart”. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Bundy, except for a few 
minor criticisms he has to offer, thinks Acheson is if 
the main right, and Mr. Freeman, in his Introduction, 
urges the reader to the same conclusion by warning us 
not to let prejudice stand between us and the record. 
However, and all warnings about prejudice have no 
place here, there is a strinking lack of appreciation on 
the part of Acheson and Bundy—which the record 
makes very apparent—of the fundamental nature of 
atheistic communism which is our greatest enemy to- 
day. It is abundantly plain that opposition to this 
enemy is largely rhetorical; it is treated as a conse- 
quence and not as the driving force behind Soviet im- 
perialism which our government, largely under Ache- 
son’s guidance, is seeking to contain. We continue to 
act as though Soviet Russia were but a more aggressive 
Tsarist Russia, and as though the hypnotized masses of 
the Communist world were only exemplifying the tra- 
ditional character of the Russians. Our responsible 
officials are therefore rudely shocked to find the 
Chinese behaving today in a way that traditional 
Chinese character does nothing to explain. Now it 
certainly is a very sound policy to deny to the Com- 
munists the “natural forces” of the Germans and the 
Japanese, and to contain generally all the potential of 
the Soviet power from “positions of strength”, but that 
must not blind us to the real mistakes made, the posi- 
tions lost, and the bad choices ratified and then stoutly 
defended, which brought us to the sorry mess in which 
we now find ourselves. That was not all Acheson’s 
doing, but there is nothing in his pragmatic policies of 
defense which lead us to believe that he would have 
known better if he had been mainly responsible for all 
that took place before 1949. The brief we have here 
is to be read with caution. 
John T. Farrell, 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


* * * 


Payne, Robert The Marshall Story 
Prentice-Hall. Dec. 31, 1951. 344p. $5.00. 


George Catlett Marshall, Jr., was born on December 31, 
1880, in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. He seems to have 
been the average boy with no apparent predilection for 
greatness. He entered Virginia Military Institute in 
1897 when the war between the states was still a living 
issue. At V.M.I. he absorbed the usual hazing and 
was indoctrinated with the military heritage of Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson. Commissioned a second lieutenant 
Marshall married Elizabeth Coles on February 11, 1902, 
and in early 1903 sailed to the Philippines. 


After garrison duty in the Pacific, Marshall was trans- 
ferred to Fort Reno, Oklahoma Territory. He fol- 
lowed a tedious but educational routine at various 
army posts finally sailing for France in June, 1917, with 
the first American convoy. 


World War I tested Marshall’s ability as an organizer 
and deployer of troops. His skill in operations won 
the praise of his superiors. He was recommended for 
promotion to brigadier general in November, 1918, but 
the termination of the war resulted in Marshall waiting 
eighteen years before that rank was conferred. 
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There were 4,000,000 men in the United States Army 
in November, 1918. By 1933 there were to be no more 
than 117,000. Between 1918 and 1936 George Mar- 
shall lived in China, helped organize CCC camps in 
the South and instructed National Guard Units. In 
August, 1936, at the age of fifty-six the V.M.I. boy was 
finally promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him chief of 
— “i 1939 on the very day that Germany invaded 
oland. 


As Chief of Staff Marshall submitted recommendations 
to the President and to Congress. He urged additional 
Military appropriations and fought for Selective Serv- 
ice. The general pattern of his life after War was 
declared followed a monastic simplicity. He rose 
around 5:30 A. M., rode for an hour, showered, ate 
breakfast, and arrived at the Pentagon around 7:30. He 
then would throw himself into his tasks with fresh- 
ness and all the energy at his command. 


While the winter battles of 1944 were being fought 
Congress honored Marshall, MacArthur, Eisenhower 
and Arnold by making them five-star commanders. 


In October, 1945, Marshall was finally allowed to re- 
tire, but President Truman sent him to China to try 
and iron out the difficulties there. Marshall had some 
knowledge of spoken Chinese but his mission to China 
was anything but successful. Recalled in 1947, Mar- 
shall next was appointed Secretary of State. In this 
position he probably will best be remembered for the 
Marshall plan which cost the American taxpayer an 
average of $88 per year. 


Worn out by illness Marshall resigned as Secretary of 
State and after a rest returned to active duty and on 
September 21, 1950, assumed the position of Secretary 
of Defense. The year 1951 brought the dismissal of 
General MacArthur and the retirement of Marshall. 
Whether or not this return to private life will be per- 
manent remains to be seen. 


Since the man called by President Truman the greatest 
living American is still alive the author, Robert Payne, 
has had a difficult task. Somehow this biography, 
while loaded with factual material, fails to present 
General Marshall as anything but a stiff, mechanical 
robot who responds dutifully to the call of his country 
in emergency after emergency. 


The author skimps over his early career and fails to 
give any indication of Marshall’s attitude toward the 


little things that make up a normal man’s life. This 
reviewer has no idea what General Marshall thinks of 
the theatre, whether he plays poker or drinks martinis. 
If he has a hobby it remains for a later biographer to 
bring it out for Mr. Payne does not. 


This book seems to have been compiled without the 
benefit of sound research. Even the proof reader was 
in a hurry for he missed a few misspelled words. The 
book should contain more anecdotes, a few descriptive 
maps and more information about Marshall the man. 
No one could possibly be as dull as Payne makes 
General Marshall appear. 

Frank C. Brown, 

History Department, 

University of Scranton 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—DECEMBER 
SELECTION 


Churchill, Winston Closing the Ring 
Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 22, 1951. 717p. $6.00. 


Closing the Ring, the fifth volume of Mr. Churchill’s 
Memoirs of the Second World War, deals with the 
period between the invasion of Sicily in July, 1943, and 
the Allied entry into Rome on the eve of the invasion 
of Normandy in June, 1944. The year which unfolded 
in this interval witnessed momentous events: the fall 
of Mussolini; the Italian Armistice; the battles of 
Salerno, Anzio and Cassino; the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences; the betrayal of General Mihailovitch and 
the consequent rise of Marshal Tito. Mr. Churchill 
not only views these matters but presents chapters on 
submarine and air warfare, British attempts to impede 
Hitler’s rockets program, decision-making with respect 
to the Pacific War—to indicate but a few of the sub- 
jects he treats. 


Among the more valuable pages are those concerned 
with the British Prime Minister’s strategic concepts of 
the European War. For at least seven years now, it 
has been generally known that Mr. Churchill wished 
to develop the Eastern Mediterranean Theater of ac- 
tion. Certain writers have asserted that to pursue this 
aim, he opposed landing in Northern France at all or, 
alternately, that he proposed an indefinite postpone- 
ment of this operation and favored instead a mass in- 
vasion of the Balkans. Here, in Closing the Ring, 
Churchill labels such statements “legend”. He at all 
times supported the 1944 landings in Normandy, main- 
taining that seven-tenths of Allied European strength 
should be committed to the enterprise. As to the 
Eastern Mediterranean Theater, he pressed for inva- 
sions of Rhodes, Leros and Cos and hoped to bring 
Turkey into the war. From Turkish entrance, as from 
Turkish defeat in the First World War, Mr. Churchill 
expected important consequences: the strengthening of 
Russia by the Western Powers through the Black Sea 
and the turning of the Balkan Satellites against Ger- 
many. As for landing armies in Yugoslavia, he con- 
sidered the project a number of times in the autumn 
of 1943, raised the question at Teheran, yet was not 
insistent on it or firmly committed to it (as has been 
stated by Hanson Baldwin and others). 


As to the aftermath of the struggle in which he played 
so large a role, Prime Minister Churchill’s attitude 
seemed to be one of extreme optimism. Toward the 
close of his informative section on Teheran, he writes: 
“Tt would not have been right at Teheran for the 
Western democracies to found their plans upon sus 
picions of the Russian attitude in the hour of triumph 
and when all her dangers were removed.  Stalin’s 
promise to enter the war against Japan as soon as Hit- 
ler was overthrown and his armies defeated, was of the 
highest importance. The hope of the future lay in the 
most speedy ending of the war and the establishment 
of a World Instrument to prevent another war, founded 
upon the combined strength of the three Great Powers 
whose leaders had joined hands in friendship around 
the table.” A curious comment from the Cabinet 
Minister who at the War Office in 1919 aided the 
White Generals of Russia, from the writer who in 
1925 could boast of having established a “cordon sani- 
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taire” around the U.S.S.R., from the statesman who 
as First Lord of the Admiralty in 1939 denounced 
Soviet aggression as “an outrage against the conscience 
of the whole world”. Perhaps, on the other hand, it 
js not so strange a passage—coming as it does from the 
man who once said: “Very young, I adopted the sys- 
tem of believing what I needed to believe.” 


Whatever one’s views of Winston Churchill’s role in 
the evolution of the Second World War, Closing the 
Ring paints a vivid picture of a critical year in Euro- 
pean history and, it need hardly be said, is an historical 
document of the first order. 


Richard Grigg, Ph.D., 
King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Orme, Alexandra By the Waters of the Danube 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Nov. 7, 1951. 360p. $3.50. 


Anyone who read Comes the Comrade will certainly 
want to read this new book by the same author, Alex- 
andra Orme. In the previous book, Mrs. Orme told 
of her almost unbelievable experiences with the Rus- 
sians in a rural area; in this book, she and her husband 
and her nephew and seven other people, to say noth- 
ing of three dogs, live a precarious existence in a small 
two-room apartment in Budapest. The account begins 
in May, 1945, when the war presumably ended. How- 
ever, for the rapacious Russians in Budapest, the end 
of the actual fighting meant little. They continued to 
confiscate everything they could reach in Hungary. 
But despite this ruthless oppression, despite the lack 
of food, despite the constant fear of being shot for no 
particular reason by some Russian, despite all that and 
much more, the author maintains a spirit that makes 
the book one of the most humorous accounts published 
in many years. If you believe that nothing light can be 
written about the tragic aftermath of the war, reading 
this book will correct your misapprehension. 


Throughout the book, there is also a serious tone. 
There is a constant questioning as to the effect of the 
war upon the people of Europe. For example, while 
discussing the younger generation that has appeared in 
eastern and in central Europe since the end of World 
War II, the author writes with vigor: “Both boys were 
familiar with guerilla women, as they would be called 
in the West. Slav women seemed born to this role, 
while Hungarian women did not fit into it at all. This 
was a new race of girls, hard, resilient—girls who could 
sleep in haystacks, shoot fairly well, launder without 
soap, and who were ignorant not only of lipstick, but 
even of the idea of “beauty culture” . . . Boys of Jack’s 
age in Poland had married such girls and these wives 
had already given them children. . . . The girls that 
Jack was talking about gave birth to their children 
easily, without the help of a physician; they could wash 
their diapers on a river bank in a hole in the ice and 
dry them on their own bellies without sneezing even 
once. Jack and Tadzio had great respect for these 
young women who were, like themselves, a feature of 
the new world.” 


There is much more about the “new world” that has 
emerged in Europe since the end of the war, and of 
which we know very little. You will perhaps learn 
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more about the people of central and eastern Europe 
from this book than you will from almost any other 
book that can be mentioned. Life in central Europe 
is not always sweetness and light, and at times the 
author reproduces the stark reality of real situations. 
She writes under a nom de plume because her parents 
still live in Warsaw. She presents a moving account of 
the last visit that she made to them. Although trans- 
lated from the Polish, the material reads easily and 
fluently. From such books as Mrs. Orme is writing, 
we may eventually learn how to deal with the Rus- 
sians. This book is apt to be very much more helpful 
in reaching that objective than the usual tirade against 
Communism, which means nothing to the Russians 
because they never hear of it. If Mrs. Orme is able to 
survive the Russians indefinitely, it is to be hoped that 
she will write another book about them. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * 7 


Malone, Dumas _ Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
Little, Brown. Nov. 13, 1951. 523p. $6.00. 

The past few years have seen a pleasing procession of 
excellent biography including such epic studies as 
Brant’s Madison, Wiltse’s Calhoun and Freeman’s 
Washington—all notable works demonstrating superior 
scholarship and literary skill. The first rank in this 
biographical parade must nevertheless be reserved for 
Dumas Malone’s overwhelming Jefferson and His Time. 


Jefferson, The Virginian, the first of a projected four 
(now five) volume work, was hailed by this reviewer 
as the beginning of the definitive biography and the 
second volume reinforces that happy expectation. 


A man who fills numerous important posts, partici- 
pates in innumerable auspicious events and expresses 
a host of dynamic ideas may find that his biographers 
emphasize some to the neglect of others. Such has 
been the case with Jefferson’s career as Minister to 
France and Secretary of State. Yet both periods, as 
Mr. Malone makes clear, contribute greatly to an under- 
standing of the thought and character of the later 
Jefferson. 

Certainly Jefferson, who during the Confederation 
period was in France where by necessity he contrasted 
the free government of America with the tyranny and 
corruption of European monarchies, could never share 
the distaste with which Hamilton, Washington and 
even his friend Madison viewed the democratic “ex- 
cesses” of the 1780’s. Likewise, the social and intel- 
lectual ferment of France on the brink of revolution 
did not leave Jefferson unaffected. All this is recorded 
by Mr. Malone together with such lighter touches as 
Jefferson’s Paris coterie, his romance with Maria Cos- 
way and his peregrinations through France. 


Jefferson, who favored the Constitution with reserva- 
tions well known to Washington, accepted the Presi- 
dent’s proffer of the Secretaryship of State. He com- 
piled a brilliant record in his conduct of America’s for- 
eign relations, but in so doing he encountered the 
opposition of Alexander Hamilton. The antagonism 
between the two men flared into the open in the dis- 
pute concerning the national bank. The final result 
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was the coalition of the opposition forces into the 
Republican Party. 

Jefferson and the Rights of Man is a skillful synthesis 
of the superabundant secondary material on Jefferson, 
buttressed by thorough research in the sources, sparkling 
with fresh and incisive interpretations and expressed 
with a high degree of literary grace. In a day of rapidly 
accumulating biographical wealth Dumas Malone’s 
Jefferson and His Times is pure gold. 


Frank X. Gerrity, 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Raymond, Rev. M (O.C.S.O.) 
God Goes to Murderer’s Row 
Bruce. Nov. 7, 1951. 211p. $3.00. 


The most striking conquest of Christ on Good Friday 
was the conversion of the thief and murderer who was 
crucified with Him on Calvary. Father Raymond, the 
well-known Trappist of Gethsemani Abbey, has writ- 
ten an extended account of a similar miracle of divine 
grace. The modern St. Dismas was Tom Penney and 
our Saviour worked indirectly through human agents. 


In 1924, when he was only 15 years old, Tom Penney 
was found guilty of grand larceny. A severe prison 
term, that was followed by two years in a reform 
school, failed to have its effect. He was arrested soon 
after his release for wounding two men in a hold-up, 
and was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
though he served only seven. The climax to his career 
of crime came on September 28, 1941. What Penney 
and two associates planned as merely a routine robbery 
of a country-club in Lexington, Kentucky, ended with 
the brutal murder of Marion Miley, a noted golfer, and 
her mother. After being caught and convicted the 
three men were condemned to death. Their lawyers 
appealed to the higher courts, and it was not until 
fourten months later, on February 26, 1943, that Tom 
Penney and his two accomplices were electrocuted. 


Through his contact with a Catholic chief of police, 
two nuns who visited him while he was awaiting trial, 
and especially a Father George Donnelly, Penney was 
moved to enter the Church. From that moment re- 
ligion became the absorbing passion of this former 
gangster. There is ample evidence to this effect from 
those who were with him in the county jail and in the 
state penitentiary at Eddyville, where he lived in soli- 
tary confinement for a year before his death. But his 
copious correspondence with his immediate ‘family, 
with priests who had visited him, and with nuns who 
had heard about him and adopted him as their favorite 
object of prayer is the main source of information about 
him. 

Two hundred and twenty-one of the letters written 
during these fourteen months have been preserved. 
They reveal Tom Penney’s deep sorrow for his misspent 
life, his efforts to make amends, his devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and the Eucharist. Tom Penney’s 
favorite saint was naturally the Good Thief, and he 
often signed his letters: “Yours at the right of the 
cross” in memory of him. Some of his religious senti- 
ments seem more like those of a cloistered contempla- 
tive than of a man in jail who was condemned to die 
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in an electric-chair that was only a short distance 
away. The self-direction in spiritual matters, however, 
that was practically forced upon him by circumstances, 
was not without its dangers, as is emphasized by a 
dramatic incident that took place shortly before Tom 
Penney was to die. But his mistake was more of the 
heart than of the mind; it was, therefore, easily cor- 
rected and a grave miscarriage of justice was thereby 
prevented. 


God Goes to Murderer’s Row may in a sense be called 
a posthumous autobiography. Father Raymond has 
merely supplied the background and the dialogue for 
the events. Whenever possible he allows Tom Penney 
to tell his story in his own words. This book proves 
the truth of the proverb: “God can write straight even 
with crooked lines”. It will be a source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration even for those who do not expect 
to end their life in an electric-chair, and therefore de 
serves a wide circulation. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 

The Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Burgess, Perry Born of Those Years 
Holt. Dec. 3, 1951. 304p. $4.00. 

Since its first recorded incidence in Egypt in the days 
of papyrus and Ptolemies, leprosy has been considered 
as a human taint without equal. The victims were 
made dregs of society and in most cases death by fire, 
by burial alive or by some more obnoxious equivalent 
was decreed to be the fate of the hapless lepers. In 
general, leprosy was something to be whispered only in 
medical circles, and the public’s knowledge of the dis- 
ease even today is incomplete and invariably incorrect. 
While the mental images of open lesions formed when 
leprosy is mentioned are all too true, it is not generally 
known that some lepers may not have a visible mark. 
The common man was awakened to the cause of leprosy 
when back in the mid-nineteenth century Damien 
founded his now famous colony at Molokai. Burgess 
in his book treats Damien the man rather harshly for 
what he says was Damien’s courting of the disease in 
the hope of becoming a leper. Burgess also criticizes 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s defense of Damien as being 
written in the heat of emotion. Evidently, he has not 
read John Farrow’s recent book about Damien wherein 
the entire episode is treated factually and completely. 


Born of Those Years is the story of Perry Burgess’s 
work and travels in his capacity of president of the 
Leonard Wood Memorial, which is a society nobly 
dedicated to the treatment and research for a cure for 
leprosy. The Memorial was named for Gen. Leonard 
Wood who was involved in the early days of organizing 
the battle against leprosy in the Philippines. 


There are many interesting anecdotes related in the 
autobiography and the author is undoubtedly devoted 
to his life’s work, but the depth of feeling which 
should characterize a book of this kind is missing. For 
example, he tells of his introduction to the field of his 
choice, but there is no way of analyzing the motives 


and contributing factors. That Dr. Burgess has done 
a wonderful job with his life cannot be denied, and it 
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is to be hoped that others may find the selfless devo- 
tion necessary to carry on similar work. 


The book itself, like all books of its type, suffers many 
minor illnesses, chief among which one may discern 
“L-trouble”. It is a book worth reading, enjoyable and 
readable, but will mever approach Perry Burgess’s other 
book Who Walk Alone which is now in its 32nd 
printing. 

It is a book which can happily be recommended to all 
types of readers without hedging or reservations. 


Stephen Malaker, Ph.D., 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Weissberg, Alexander The Accused 
Simon & Schuster. Dec. 28, 1951. 518p. $4.00. 

The author and subject of this story was an American 
physicist who, because of his Communist convictions, 
agreed to work for the Soviet Union. After six years 
of service, he was caught in the great purges of 1936- 
1937 and arrested as a counterrevolutionary agitator. 


The book is concerned with his experiences in several 
Soviet prisons and with the efforts to extort a confes- 
sion. The author describes in considerable detail these 
processes, consisting largely of interminable questioning. 
He also has occasion to tell of the experiences of other 
victims. 


The story is told without rancor, with the objectivity 
of a disinterested observer. The author notes which 
prison officials were kind, and even differentiates among 
the N.K.V.D. agents. Likewise, he notes the variations 
in character and backgrounds of his fellow prisoners. 


The Accused is a useful addition to the literature of 
Soviet “justice”. But the very detail which makes it 
useful for the student of Communism causes it to be 
somewhat heavy reading for the general public. The 
serious student of history will welcome it. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Jensen, Paul (ed.) 
The Fireside Book of Flying Stories 
Simon & Schuster. Dec. 10, 1951. 464p. $3.95. 


Apparently aimed at the gift-book market, or at those 
members of it who are enthusiastic about aviation, this 
is as unusual an anthology as one is likely to find in a 
long time. It is a miscellany of articles, stories, remi- 
niscences, and fantasies—all nominally concerned, 
with flying, but so diverse as to include Eric Knight’s 
funny account of the tribulations of Sam Small “The 
Flying Yorkshireman” and James Thurber’s story of 
Jack Smurch, a round-the-world flyer who becomes so 
obnoxious in the face of public adulation that he thinks 
of himself as “The Greatest Man in the World” and is 
finally pushed out of a window, with the tacit consent 
of the President of the United States. Most of the 
book, however, is devoted to aviation proper, and most 
of it is non-fiction. 

Mr. Jensen, the editor, himself a combat pilot in World 


War II, has clearly had a difficult task in making order 
among his multifarious materials—there are thirty-five 
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separate items—and has resorted to arranging them in 
four groups in chronological sequence, with a fifth 
group appended as a kind of “catch-all”. 


Part One (“Balloons and Crates”) concerns the primi- 
tive years of aviation, with several oddities thrown in 
for good measure. There are, for example, selections 
dealing with 18th century balloon ascents, with early 
long-distance flights in heavier-than-air craft, and with 
the experiments of Count Zeppelin. There is John Dos 
Passos’ hymn of praise to the Wright brothers in “The 
Campers at Kitty Hawk”, from U.S.A. Cheek-by-jowl 
with these are the oddities: Edgar Allan Poe’s “The 
Balloon-Hoax”, Conan Doyle’s “The Horror of the 
Heights”, and a nostalgic surprise, a chapter from Tom 
Swift and His Air Scout, by Victor Appleton( Edward 
Stratemeyer), a chapter in which Tom saves the fair 
young maiden, and is rewarded with a pretty smile. 


“The Gentleman Killers,” Part Two of the book, is 
devoted to the glamorous days of World War I, when, 
the editor tells us, a kind of “warped” chivalry existed 
among the warring pilots, military aviation being so 
new that they felt a sort of comradeship, even in battle. 
Thus, Floyd Gibbons, in “The Death of Baron Man- 
fred von Richtofen”, relates how the R.A.F. buried the 
great German ace with full military honors. Similarly, 
Ernst Udet (“A Duel with Guynemer’’), another 
famous enemy flyer, pays tribute to the gallant French- 
man who spared him when his guns jammed. 


The remaining sections of the book fall off somewhat 
in excitement, not because of lack of industry on the 
part of the editor but simply because flying, even in 
World War II, had become a more systematic and 
scientific business. Still, there are some interesting 
things in these sections. Wolfgang Langewiesche, who 
has gained a deserved reputation as an explainer of 
aviation to the layman, contributes three handsome 
pieces. Anne Morrow Lindbergh recounts an adven- 
ture with her husband off the coast of Alaska. And 
there are two distinguished selections from Wind, Sand 
and Stars, by Antoine de Saint-Exupery. 


Mr. Jensen makes a modest editor, refraining from bom- 
bast in the comments with which he introduces each 
section. He has, however, omitted to “set the stage” 
for the individual items, and some of them suffer for 
the ommission. 
G. E. Herzer, 
Department of English, 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


xs * * 


Hutton, Edward 
McKay. Dec. 7, 1951. 297p. $3.75. 


Edward Hutton wrote this book on Rome forty years 
ago. In fact, it was first published in 1909 and after 
having undergone many re-prints, the publishers now 
present it once again in a seventh edition, newly revised 
and greatly enlarged. Probably the greatest praise that 
can be conferred upon both publisher and book is to 
say that the labor was worth it. 

Rome is a guide book because it tells you all about 
everything in Rome. Rome is a history book because it 
offers in the most palatable fashion, a whole variety of 
historical fact and fanciful legend that has been handed 


Rome 
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down through years on any of the more important 
monuments. Finally, Rome is a humanist’s handbook 
because it tells the love of the author for every classic 
cobblestoned or macadamized square inch of the an- 
cient city; to read it, is to breathe the air of Virgil, of 
Horace, of Numa Pompilius, of Nero and the martyrs, 
of Julius II and Michelangelo, Raphael, Bernini, the 
Republic, the Empire, the Renaissance and even of 
modern times. 


The author writes with a style of mellow reminiscence 
that makes one envy him the enjoyment of his mem- 
ories, built as they are upon the framework of the 
classics, of history, of humanity. Sometimes, a note 
of sentimentality creeps in, such as when speaking of 
the Forum: “Yes, the Forum is still green with bays 
and grey with olive. Are there not laurels—ah, like 
bronze—among the ruins of Caesar’s temple; do not 
the lilacs, purple and white, still spread their shadow 
on the stones and fill the Via Nova with their per- 
fume? It is Nature herself which has come in triumph 
along the Sacred Way, while the very stones have cried 
out Io, Triumphe.” But this occasional overabundance 
in no way detracts from the wonderful stories of fact 
and fiction with which Mr. Hutton adorns his discus- 
sion of the sights of immortal Rome. 


With him, one visits the famous hills, the Capitol, the 
Pantheon, the Baths of Caracalla, the Catacombs, 
numberless Churches, the most famous and the little 
known ones where the initiated visitor can go to see a 
fifth-century mosaic, or the remains of a ninth-century 
arch that somehow survived the well-meant destruc- 
tiveness of the later renovators. The galleries of art 


and of sculpture, the Vatican, the Stanze of Raphael 
and Last Judgment of Michelangelo, just about every- 
thing of importance comes intd the reader’s acquaint- 


ance. There are many illustrations in the book, ap- 
pendices giving the list of Christian mosaics in Rome, 
the chief baroque architectural works, the pictures of 
the seventeenth century in Rome. An Index com- 
pletes the usefulness of this very handy volume. About 
the only thing missing—and one wonders why the 
publishers never thought of it—is a simple map of the 
entire city. 


Rome is not a book for the fly-by-night tourist, nor is 
it a book for one who has never reminisced or dreamed. 
But it is very definitely the book for anyone, student, 
scholar, priest, layman, butcher, baker and Indian chief 
who has ever wondered about the Eternal City. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 
The Case of the Angry Mourner 
Morrow. Oct. 17, 1951. 241p. $2.50. 


The dean of didactic detective novelists, Erle Stanley 
Gardner, adds an uninspired discourse on circumstan- 
tial evidence to the apparently interminable Perry 
Mason series. Young Arthur Cushing, son of a wealthy 
and influential banker, is murdered in his lakeside cot- 
tage, built on land bought at a low price from neighbor 
Sam Burris who was unaware that the Cushings 
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planned a plush resort. A chain of circumstantial 
evidence links Belle Adrian and her beautiful daughter, 
Carlotta, with the crime. Perry Mason happens to be 
vacationing at the lake and is enlisted to defend Mrs. 
Adrian. Della Street and Paul Drake are called in and 
the efficient organization takes over. With the usual 
legal legerdemain, the innocent are exculpated; the 
right emerges victorious. The lesson: When basing a 
case on circumstantial evidence make certain that you 
have all the circumstantial evidence. 


Frank X. Gerrity, 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Frazer, Sir James George The Golden Bough 
Macmillan. 1951, reprint of 1922. 1-volume, abridged 
edition. 864p. $5.00. 

The Golden Bough is a vast compendium of magical 
and religious beliefs and activities drawn from sources 
dealing with civilized as well as primitive peoples. Per- 
haps little harm would be done in reprinting this 1922 
condensation of the twelve-volume work if it were 
merely a handy reference wherein one could look up 
the distribution of such customs as human sacrifice, 
belief in the divine king, sex practices in connection 
with fertility rites, and the like. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the unwary reader will be led far from the truth 
if he takes at face value Sir James’ theories along with 
his impressive array of facts. As the distinguished 
anthropologist, Robert H. Lowie, pointed out years ago, 
Frazer’s interpretations “suffer from an a priori use of 
vulgar psychology with constant lapses into false ration- 
alism”’. 

To illustrate let us take a single example—Chapter IV, 
Magic and Religion. Frazer holds that everywhere an 
Age of Magic preceded an Age of Religion, that “man 
essayed to bend nature to his wishes by sheer force of 
spells and enchantments before he strove to coax and 
mollify a coy, capricious, or irascible deity by the soft 
insinuation of prayer and sacrifice”. The author arrives 
at this wholly unwarranted conclusion by assuming for 
one thing that magic is psychologically a simpler con- 
cept than religion—a concept so simple in fact that it 
is one at which even beasts arrive. This is in itself an 
a priori assumption. Secondly, he points out that 
magic is uniform and universal in distribution, whereas 
the forms of religion are varied; therefore magic is 
older than religion. In reality, however, magical be- 
liefs and practices are quite varied among the peoples 
of the world; but even if they were uniform, one could 
just as well argue that religion is the older, more time 
being required for the development of differentiation 
in form. Finally, Frazer claims that among the Aus 
tralians, “the rudest savages known”, religion is com- 
pletely lacking, inferring that the Australian aboriginees 
are a survival from the earlier Age when religions was 
unknown. In answer to this contention, it may be 
pointed out that while it is possible that the Australian 
groups studied by Spencer and Gillin may have prac- 
ticed only magic to the exclusion of religion, other 
Australian tribes are known whose religious beliefs 
played a more important role in their lives than did 
magic. Furthermore, the data on these, and on some 
of the other peoples of even simpler type of culture, 
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were available to Frazer at the time he made his con- 
densation of the Golden Bough. Just to mention one 
of the Australian groups, we have the Euahlayi, whose 
dominantly theistic beliefs were described by Mrs. 
Parker and published in 1906. 


Thus it is obvious that the reader must be continually 
on guard and carefully examine the reasoning by which 
Frazer arrives at his conclusions. It would only have 
been fair of the publisher to give some warning to this 
effect when advertising The Golden Bough as “one of 
the great books of all time”, and as one in which “you 
will watch the halting entry of religion as opposed to 


Regina F. Herzfeld, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Patterson, Rebecca The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 
Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 5, 1951. 434p. $5.00. 

It is the contention of this book that the poems of 
Emily Dickinson reflect the poet’s “strong attraction” 
in her twenty-ninth year to Kate Scott Anthon, a friend 
of Emily’s sister-in-law, Sue Dickinson. This attach- 
ment, Mrs. Patterson would have it, and not the tradi- 
tional married clergyman of Dickinson mythology, ex- 
plains the “riddle” of Emily’s long seclusion and the 
cryptic passion of her poetry. “Poems about Katie,” 
she says, “masqueraded as nature poems, poems on 
ethical questions, poems on death and immortality.” 


The extrinsic relation of all this to Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry aside, there are two main objections to Mrs. 
Patterson’s treatment of her thesis. The first is that, 
at the most generous estimate, a Scots verdict of “Not 
proved” must be passed on it. The second is Mrs. 
Patterson’s attitude toward the homosexual, one which 
pervades the book and is summed up in the following 
words: “It was unfortunate that Emily Dickinson loved 
a woman. She was tortured by that agent of social 
disapproval which she called conscience. And as a 
woman in an age when few women had economic in- 
dependence, she had actually no freedom of choice. 
Nevertheless, between love of one’s own sex and love 
of the other, there are no real differences except those 
enforced by social disapproval. All other distinctions 
are the rationalizing of prejudices, both ignorant and 
learned.” 


Learned prejudice will inevitably be directed against 
Mrs. Patterson’s answer to the riddle, not because it is 
completely beyond the bounds of probability—the Dick- 
inson story, textual as well as biographical, has become 
amazingly snarled through family quarrels—but be- 
cause the present explanation depends on a pretty 
flimsy tissue of conjectures. Half of the book is taken 
up with another “attachment” of Katie’s, one occurring 
several years after the last meeting of Katie and 
‘Emilie’, and one for which Mrs. Patterson, social dis- 
approval being what it is, must use fictitious names. 
We are asked to read backwards from “Florie Eliot” to 
Emily Dickinson. Most curious of all, Mrs. Patterson, 
for the cake of her thesis, sets a new stage with a new 
cast of characters. The enigmatic Austin Dickinson 
and the Todds, surely central to Emily’s story, are 
scarcely mentioned. The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 
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has importance as a roadblock that must be removed 
by competent scholarship before we can have an ade- 
quate life or text of the poems. But for the general 
reader it can offer nothing rewarding; it can only excite 
a curiosity that is both ungenerous and gratuitous. 


Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 


Washington 7, D. C. 


* * * 


Burks, Arthur J. 
Bells Above the Amazon, The Life of Hugo 
Mense, Adventurer of the Spirit 
McKay. Nov. 2, 1951. 241p. $3.00. 
Any one who is prone to discouragement should not 
fail to seek courage in the life of Father Hugo Mense, 
a German Franciscan who spent 34 years among the 
black-faced Mundurucu Indians and their neighbors. 
As a soldier of the Church, he obeyed his superiors to 
found a mission in the wilderness. With a smattering 
knowledge of Nheerengu, the lingua franca of the In- 
dians, he set out. He learned the Mundurucu dialect 
from the children who giggled at his pronounciation 
and his efforts. 


His one aim was to build in the wilderness the Church 
of God which is not made by hands but built into the 
hearts and souls of men. His constant prayer was: 
“Father show us how.” During a famine, the Indians 
came to tell him: “Priest, you are a man of authority. 
Please insist that God produce a tapir.” They went 
away. Father Hugo had not promised a tapir. He had 
promised them only that he would ask God to aid 
them. He would not set his God a test. He prayed: 
“They know not what they ask, Father. But in all 
sincerity they have asked. If what they have asked is 
accomplished would it not be a good thing for Your 
Church?” He then recited three Our Fathers and 
went back to work. A short while later, the Indians 
returned telling him that they had found and killed 
“Not just one but three tapirs”. There are many other 
instances within the book which show that God was 
with him in all of his undertakings. 


And yet one should not feel that he was devoid of 
human defects. After a number of years his superiors 
sent him three nuns and an assistant, Father Sereno, 
who gave to the author Father Hugo’s story as it ap- 
pears in this book. With time the assistant felt that 
the mission should be moved to another place. Father 
Hugo rebuked him by saying “You should not suggest 
to me what we should do.” On another occasion he 
told him “I know the Mundurucus better than you do. 
I have been here longer. I know them better because 
I know their language better. You are younger and 
impetuous . . . How can I be mistaken?” Eventually, 
with the permission of Father Provincial, Father Sereno, 
with the help of Brother Boniface, began building the 
mission at a better spot. Father Hugo watched the 
growth of his “annex”. Suddenly, he realized that 
ten years had passed since Father Sereno had secured 
the permission to clear the new site. He felt that it 
was a long time to refuse to regard himself as being 
slightly stubborn. He then left the old mission, moving 
everything it contained including Sisters and priest and 
coming to Father Sereno he said “We’ll retain a spir- 
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itual interest in the old mission, but it has served its 
purpose.” With human optimism and faith in God’s 
freehanded giving, the Franciscans had incurred debts 
to tradesmen on the river. Father Hugo came to the 
United States hoping to secure the seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. His trip to New York and Chicago re- 
minds one of the displaced person who marvels at the 
skyscrapers, seeking information from the corner police- 
man, trusting every one whom he contacts. He finally 
landed at the Franciscan Missionary Union near Penn- 
sylvania Station. Father Hugo explained his needs to 
the superior and concluded “But Americans are very 
rich. Everyone in Brazil knows this is true!” He then 
went to Chicago where he pleaded his case. Upon his 
return he said to Father Sereno: “The United States? 
Fearful? Unbelievable! A dream! But rich! I went 
away to fetch seven hundred and fifty dollars, I return 
with nearly three thousand! And I am convinced: that 
the United States does not even miss this sum.” He 
was humble. Shortly after his return from the United 
States he said to Father Sereno: “I was wrong about 
one thing. I did not believe that our Indians would 
come down to the new mission. They have come in 
just as great numbers as they did to the old mission.” 


Father Hugo planted the seeds of Christianity in the 
Mundurucu country. But he insisted that Indians 
should remain Indians. He loved the Mundurucus 
just the way they were, as they were God’s creatures. 
A beautiful biography well told, which tells more than 
the founding of the mission. The author tells of the 
simple lives, the superstitions, the dances and the con- 
stant battles of the Indians with the heat, the rain, and 
the deadly animals. A most readable book which many 
addicts of the comic strip and of the super-man would 
do well to consider as it would give them a realistic 
and most elevating story. Adventures, yes, battles, 
yes, but all in the field of missionary work. 


Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


. a. . 


Scott, Andrew MacKay 
The Anatomy of Communism 
Philosophical Library. 1951. 197p. $3.00. 


La Pira, Giorgio, and others 

The Philosophy of Communism 
Fordham University Press. McMullen. Jan. 14, 1952. 
308p. $5.00. 
Karl Marx, as is well known, was an enemy of authority 
in every form. He cherished the vision of a classless 
society in which all men would spontaneously think 
alike, and in which the State, having become super- 
fluous, would “wither away”. How does it happen 
that the extreme libertarianism of Marx has generated, 
so to speak, its own contradictory, the most oppressive 
tyranny in the history of the human race? 


Dr. Andrew Scott, in a brief but highly informative 
dissection of Communist theory, traces the main lines 
of this sinuous development. The lacunae in Marx’s 
social philosophy, he explains, left scope for his com- 
mentators to interpolate as they would, and obtain for 
their arbitrary decisions an aura of objectivity by in- 
voking the sacred authority of Marx.. Making a con- 
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venient distinction between the letter and the spirit of 
Marxism, Lenin and Stalin have brazenly “enriched” 
it according to their good pleasure. 


In illustrating this type of evolution, Dr. Scott sketches 
the development of the notion of “class consciousness”, 
On purely Marxist principles, he shows, one cannot 
account for the evident fact that individual men often 
hold beliefs at variance with the supposed will of the 
economic class to which they belong. To account for 
this discrepancy it is disingenuously maintained that 
only certain elements of the group are "class con- 
scious”. This privileged elite are the sole authentic 
interpreters of the “class will”. The Communist Party, 
claiming thus mystically to represent the Proletariat, 
asserts an unlimited right to condemn all “deviations” 
and liquidate all “traitors” to the Revolution. The 
fact that the Soviet State, as the organ of an all-powerful 
party, shows no evidences of “withering away” offers 
no difficulty to the “dialectical” mind. By the law of 
contradictories, it is explained, the State must acquire 
unprecedented power in order to prepare the condi- 
tions for its own extinction. 


In his exposition of Communist theory, Dr. Scott has 
provided copious brief excerpts from the writings of 
Marx and Engels, Lenin and Stalin. So apt is the 
selection and arrangement of these quotations that, 
with the help of a little explanation by the author, the 
reader can easily form his own judgment on the devious 
logic of the Marxist exegetes. 


Dr. Scott, faithful to his purpose of performing a mere 
dissection, rarely intrudes his own philosophic posi- 
tions. Where these do shine through, however, they 
appear to be rich in the wisdom of common-sense. 
With a minimum of abstract argument, he deftly places 
his scalpel on some of the principal fallacies in Marx’s 
philosophy. As objects of special criticism he singles 
out the doctrines that human knowledge is merely a 
passive reflection of economic conditions, that “classes” 
exist as such in the objective order, and that human 
liberty is incompatible with any governmental au- 
thority. In the interests of clarity and brevity, Dr. 
Scott has avoided all questions of a technical char- 
acter. He has therefore given only a rough outline of 
the dialectical theory of history, and has deliberately 
disregarded the economic theories of Marx. 


As a simple and objective presentation, Dr. Scott's 
analysis of Communism should prove a valuable aid to 
the ordinary citizen who finds himself bewildered by 
the strange meanings which terms such as “democ- 
racy”, “liberty”, “imperialism”, and “aggression” have 
acquired on the far side of the Iron Curtain. For the 
college student, the book is admirably suited as an in- 
troduction to Communist political theory. Making no 
pretence to originality or dramatic appeal, it has an 
unassuming modesty which will prove more rewarding 
than any evanescent brillance. 
+ % % * + % + + 


Because of its predominantly negative orientation, Dr. 
Scott’s little treatise is likely to leave the reader in 
search of a more positive reply to the errors of Com- 
munism. If so, he will do well to consult the sym- 
posium on the Philosophy of Communism. Translated 
from the Italian, it consists of twenty-three papers de- 
livered at the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas in 
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Rome during Easter Week of 1949. The contributors 
are prominent members of the clergy and laity, includ- 
ing such distinguished Thomistic philosophers as Fr. 
Boyer, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, and Fr. Gundlach. 


The various papers, taken as a group, exhibit an im- 
pressive unity in their appraisal and refutation of Com- 
munism. They concur in showing how the movement, 
representing an extreme reaction against the excesses 
of Nineteenth Century Subjectivism, so exalts the col- 
lectivity as to destroy the dignity of the human person. 
Communism is a new religion which places the dialectic 
of history on the throne of God. It is anti-God because 
it is anti-human, and anti-human because anti-rational. 


In most of the papers in this series, however, the posi- 
tive positions of Marxist philosophy are only indirectly 
touched upon. The authors, presupposing a grasp of 
the fundamental tenets of Marxism, are primarily con- 
cerned to refute those tenets in the light of sound 
philosophy and Christian Revelation. Some of the 
articles (such as those on Soviet practice in diplomacy, 
penal legislation, syndicalism, and scientific research) 
are factual and informative. Others, such as those 
concerned with the Thomistic philosophy of knowl- 
edge, values, and personal liberty, are highly abstruse 
and speculative. As is inevitable in a book of this 
character, there is some unevenness in the quality of 
the articles and some overlapping in their subject-mat- 
ter. But the level of thought and scholarship is con- 
sistently very high. 

The resultant volume is a valuable and much-needed 
contribution toward a specifically Christian appraisal 
of Communist theory. It is recommended to all who 
wish to be reassured as to the vitality of Thomistic 
social principles in the present world-conflict. The 
authors shrewdly avoid identifying themselves with 
exaggerated individualism and unrestricted Capitalism. 
Schooled in a sounder tradition, they hold that per- 
sonal liberty and private property cannot be success- 
fully defended unless seen in due subordination to the 
demands of the moral law and social justice. 

One finishes this closely written volume with a strength- 
ened conviction that the security of the “free world” 
is intimately bound up with that perennial philosophy 
which has ever flourished under the aegis of Christian 
Revelation. But philosophy, as the authors of this 
study are fully aware, is not enough. Fr. Morlion, in 
an anaylsis of Communist techniques, points out that 
Marxist propaganda succeeds less by abstract logic than 
by an appeal to emotion and to action. If its advance 
is to be halted, truth must be made more attractive 
than falsehood. The Gospel must be convincingly 
presented as the guide of the shepherdless and the 


hope of the oppressed. 
Avery R. Dulles, S.J., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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Burton, Katherine and Ripperger, Helmut 
The Feast Day Cookbook 


Nov. 30, 1951. 194p. $3.00. 


Parrott, Laura Lee 
Zondervan (Publisher). 96p. 


Mager, N. H. and S. K. 

The Household Encyclopedia 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 15, 1951. $2.95. 
Here are three books dealing with household affairs, 
two about cooking and the third about domestic man- 
agement. The Feast Day Cookbook, by Katherine Bur- 
ton and Helmut Ripperger, contains recipes culled 
from many lands. The authors have done quite a bit 
of delving into the subject of holidays—their origins, 
the customs surrounding them, and the special dishes 
that came to be associated with them. The feasts, be- 
ginning with New Year’s Day, are listed chronologically, 
and include many holydays not generally known. These 
accounts of the different days and the manner of their 
observance in different countries are highly interesting. 
A few of the recipes given, such as the one on how to 
prepare a boar’s head for the festive table, are prob- 
ably included for the record rather than for actual 
use. But people who have occasion to try traditional 


dishes will find this a useful book. 


* % + * * * * * 


Cook Book 
$1.79. 


The second cook book, Laura Lee Parrott’s, contains 
the favorite recipes of some American housewives, but 
why these certain women were asked to contribute is 
not stated. The recipes are rather ordinary—the usual 
run of meats, salads, and casserole dishes. For good 
measure the author has seen fit to intersperse what she 
calls “heartwarming bits of inspiration” and “devotional 
gems” in the form of Biblical quotations, verse, and 
moral anecdotes that add up to rather sentimental 
piety. The book also includes a calorie chart, some 
suggestions for table settings, sample menus, quantity 
recipes, and some simple recipes for junior cooks. 
* * * * * * * % 


The Household Encyclopedia comprises twelve books 
in one. Each book gives concise yet adequate informa- 
tion on such topics as housekeeping, interior decorating, 
gardening, mending, house painting, and _ repairing. 
There are guides to shopping for household equipment, 
clothing, and food; the authors offer entertainment 
suggestions and advice on family business affairs such 
as life insurance, hospitalization, and social security. 
First aid directions are given in the medical section, as 
well as tips on mental health and information on how 
to stock a medicine chest properly. Such wealth of 
detailed and valuable information on every possible 
aspect of running a household makes this a good refer- 
ence book. 
Rose Belvedere, 


Brooklyn, New York 





THE 
INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 


December 1948 - September 1950 


Compiled by 
EUGENE P. WILLGING, Director 
Catholic University of America Library 


Indexes 466 titles; includes a cumulative 
table of contents, xiii-55 pages 


“The pastor should have all . . . volumes of the Index. The Third 
Volume has a practical chapter on the pamphlet library and easy methods 
of cataloging and classifying it. Priests will find in a well-organized 
pamphlet collection a most useful and adaptable assistant—to make the 
first contact with a prospective convert, to supplement his instruction, 
to stimulate the lukewarm, they serve as textbooks for study groups, 
confraternities and convert clubs, to help religion teachers, to arouse and 
direct vocations, and to answer the many questions that are brought to 


the rectory door. The Index is a guide both for the selection and the 
servicing of titles.” 


JAMEs J. KORTENDICK, S.S. 
(Theological College, Washington, D. C.) 
From a review of Volume 4, May 1949 issue of 
American Ecclesiastical Review 


STILL AVAILABLE 


Volume Two, January 1937-July 1942 
Volume Three, August 1942-May 1946 
Volume Four, June 1946-November 1948 
Set Price—Volumes Two-Five 


All volumes, except the first which is out of print, are available from: 


The Catholic University of America Press 
620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 





